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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

In discussing such an ir^angihle subject as education we must 
deal with averages, groups, and totals almost entirely. If an attempt 

* ™ He fc " r,oal with examples, some special local condition is 

likely to he ignored, although suph local influence may have a very 
decided effect upon the final result. 

The plan adopted in this study lias been (1) to make a correlation 
between the ranking of the various States in each of the items com- 
pared, and (2) to compare the various States with each other directly 

with reference to the mean of the entire United States in those 
items. 

The Pearson coefficient of correlation points out the approximate 
degree of relationship betwoen the two series, and the charting' 
furnishes the actual proof of the reliability of the relationship indi- 
cated. The mean is the mathematical average, or average for the 
United States. •' 

The most important reason for the use of this method has been 
the change in the value of tlfe dollar over the two decades considered. 
This change has no effect upon correlations by rank excepting as 
there may be a differonce*l>etweon States ip the same year, and it 
may well be assumed that this difference has not been of sufficient 
importance materially to influence the correlations. 

As an example of this method', consider the relationship between 
the amount spent (per capita of the total population) for education 
m 1910 and the per cent of illiterates in 1920 as shown by the United 
otates census figures for the entire population 10 years of age and 
over. The correlation between these two sets of rankings is 0.7773. 1 
The figures themselves are illustrated by graphical method in Figure 1. 

I Parting to scale the actual figures for the educational expendi- 
tures per capita and the per cent of illiteracy brings out the fact that; 
t?it only two exceptions, every State which spent more per capita 


to Lt,l^ aUOn W .°?! b * 1 0000 and wou,d lndicatc ln every case the State bad the same rank 
(!w r!l, T d U f?„? nd ,,1,teracy For “ample, a State ranking fUtb in expenditure would be flfth In 
th* ,rr.T d! UI,torecy - numbar In expenditure would rank sixth iu illiteracy, and ao on through 
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INTRODUCTION * g 

1 

for education than the mean for the United States in 1910 had less 
than the average percentage of illiteracy, and every State, except 
two, spending less than the average in 1910, had more than the 
average percentage of illiteracy in 1920. • - 

Of the four exceptions mentioned, the percentage of illiterates is 
divided as follows: » 

Percentage of illiterates 


spt& 

Total 

\ 

Native 
white of 
native 
parents 

Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parents 

• 

Foreign- 

born 

white 

Negro 

Indians 
and all 
other un- 
classified 

Ariiona..A 

Connecticut. 

15.32 
6. 18 
5.87 
5.50 

0.57 

.14 

1.28 

1.20 

S .07 

. 13 

7.55 

5.80 

1.80 
1.17 

a 18 
. 10 
263 
105 

*37 

.01 

.00 

.01 

Delaware 

Maryland. 



The foregoing example also illustrates very clearly one of the 
reasons why it is not safe to* make too exact statements from the 
data studied. Although there is evidently a very definite relation- 
ship betyveen the expenditures for education and the amount of 
illiteracy in the State it is umtasc to assume that a mere increase in 
expenditure for education will entirely eliminate illiteracy, since 
immigration of illiterates from other States and other countries,, as 
poll as the efficiency of the State’s own school system, would have a 
very direct influence upon the results secured from the effort to eradi- 
cate illiteracy. 

Many factors influence, correlations with respect to financial figures. 
In some cases the other influences may be sufficient to overbalance 
the. effect of the educational efforts of the State and make it appear 
as an exception to the general rule. These influences are at least 
partially counteracted by the use of groups of States and by the 
use of the State as the smallest unify of comparison in this study of 
educational influence on the State itself. 

Since this is a financial study, little effort is made to compare the 
school systems of the various States, although the degree of efficiency 
of the school system has a very important bearing upon the returns 
to the State from the expenditure for education. * 

If improvement in educational conditions is desired, it usually 
means a corresponding increase in educational expenditures, although 
it may be in some cases that a more efficient administration of funds 
would result in an improvement in the educational system. 

Both the length of the school term and the percentage of attend- 
ance are low in many States.' ' Small schools with poor attendance 
insufficient equipment, and untrained teachers all decrease the pn> 
ductive value of the school expenditure. Even though the salary 
of the teacher/be very low in such a school, the cost of eaoh day of' 
schooling mqy be above that of other schools in which the total 
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cost may be greater but which have a larger and more regular at- 
tendance. Not only should the amount appropriated for education 
be given attention but also tho maimer irt which it is spent. 

The expenditure 3 for education is probably not the only standard 
whioh might be used in this study, nor is it an^entirely satisfactoiy 
one. It is used because (1) the study is an investigation of “dollar 
values," and expenditure represents very nearly the annual cost of 
public education; (2) these figures represent most nearly the invest- 
ment mado by the State in education from year to year; and (3) 
nothing else is available which is less influenced by the general 
efficiency of the school system and is still exclusively educational and 
financial in its nature: - , 

There is some evidence of a tendency toward a “cycle effect " 
in education — more education tending to produce more wealth und 
less illiteracy, which in turn increase the desire to have and ability 
to pay for more education, and so on around the circle, each decade 
placing tho State higher in its educational and financial standing. 

The figures for national income, both total and per capita, as used 
in this study, are derived from “ Distribution of the National Income 
by Slates, 1919, published by the National llureau of Economic 
Research (Inc.). 

Chapter II 

* EDUCATION AND INCOME 

A 

Not all States have received the same return from their per capita 
expenditures for education during the period of this study. Some 
States have been -favored by natural resources and others by large 
manufacturing plants already in operation. Several have been 
benefited by good transportation or by climatic conditions, Vhe^as 
a few have been adversely affected by these same factors. 

One significant feature of these correlations is that the degree of 
correlation is much higher in 1900 and 1910 than in 1920, which 
might be taken to indicate that there is a very direct relationship 
between the expenditure for education and the income 10 or 20 ycfcrs 
later. 


"Correlations * * between the expenditures for education and income in 1919 


Correlation of income per capita in 1919 with — 

Expenditure per capita of population 5-17, inclusive 

Do 

Do..... 


Expenditure per capita Ttf total population in 

£v~ — -I- : 

t Do. .......... l _ - 


, in... 1900 

1910 

1920 

1900 

1910 

1920 


0. 755S 
. 7531 
. 0284 
.7530 
.6761 
.52H 


• 7 * 

* Educational expenditure as used in this study does not include payments for debt service — bonds end 
Interest on indebtedness.' 

* Coefficients of correlation, r values, marked on the cherts In this study are based udou the correlations 

of rankings. ... \ 


EDUCATION AND INCOME t 

.* Figure 2 shows graphically the relationship between the per capita 
income m 1919 and the expenditures for education per capita of the 
total population for the school year 1899-1900. 4 

Some variation appears from the statement that high expenditure 
for education is very closely associated with a high per capita income 
a decade or two later. This is not surprising. A State follows the 
same genera laws of economics that apply to individuals. It is 
improbable that a survey of all the inauufacturing plants in a given 
territory would show exactly the same percentage of profit for each 
plant. Just as the factors of location, management, capital invested 
overhead expenses, and the like vary among different firms with direct 
effect upon the net profit, so the factors of location, transportation 
natural resources, administration, and the like varv between Stated 
and thereby affect the income of the individuals within the borders 

In order to make some reduction of the local effect of the various 
actors just mentioned, the States will be considered in groups-the 
, ^ rou P consisting of the 12 States ranking highest on the chart 
and the second including the 12 States at the lower end of the list, 
in this table each State is considered as a separate unit* 

The original data for Figure 2 show that in 1900 the first grouB 
expended $4.60 per capita of the total population and had an average 
per capita income of $799 in 1919. The last group expended $0.98 
per capita in 1900 and received a per capita income of $417 in 1919-^-a 
ifference between the averages for the two groups of $3.62 in per 
capita expenditure and $382 in per capita income. ; 

Figure 3'gives the expenditure per capita of the population 5-17 
years of age .inclusive, and the per capita figures are therefore. 
tons, durably higher In per capita expenditure. Since the chart is' 
mended for direct comparisons of expenditures, the income figures 
ami Uie scales have not been change^ 

- 1 ,? F ; g “!’ e / ? ll ( appears that‘the first group spent $28.07 per capita 
oTthc :o-17 (mclusir«) population in 1910 and the last group $6.31. 

e per capita income of the first group of States averaged $800 and 
oi the last group $417. 

Table 1 gives the data from which the charts are constructed. For 

ready reference the States are* arranged alphabetically, and columns 

and 17 give the flftikings used in arranging the States for Figures 

3 ’ res P ectlvel y- Tllese columns may be used as indexes for 
boding States on the charts. 

The ranking of the States in total amount ^of income follows very 
I 861 l the rankm g of fre States in total populati on. The correlation 

«^ 1 !“ tht3 repreWDt th ® Income With a value 20 times that of the 
l * Ule “IWMUtaw bar would frequently be so abort as to be practically in visit 
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of rankings by total income in 1919 with total palliation in 1900 is 
0.9139, with 1910 population 0.9470, and with 1920 population^ 
. 0.9529*. This close relationship, however, doesniot hold in the com- 
parison of per capita income rankings with the rankings in total 
population — the correlation coefficient being 0.1096 for 1900, 0.0285 
for 1910, and 0.0804 for 1920. 

From these correlations it would appear that a State may rank 
very hi gh in total income and yet not' compare very favorably with 
other States in per capita income, just as a large factory might have a 
much larger total pay roll than a smaller one near by and yet I he 
average wage of the employees of the large plant be much lower than 
the average wage received by the employees in the smaller factory. 
A large total income does not imply a high per capita income any 
njore than does a large factory- pay roll indicate high wages for all 
employees, nor does the total expenditure for education show in any 
$ 1 ‘ better way the economic condition of the schools. « 

The correlation between total income in 1919 and the “per capita 
income for the same year is only 0.1531 (by rankings), but there is 
a good correlation between tjie rankings in total expenditure for edu- 
cation and total population # the same year (0.8138 in 1900, 0.8476 in 
1910, and 0.8209 in 1920). This seems to substantiate the studies 
of the State per capita expenditures by showing that some- States 
- rank high in total expenditure merely because of large population. 

Table 2 shows ’the close relationship* between total income, total 
expenditures, and* total population. ’•* 

The two groilps are the 12 highest and 12 lowest States in total 
expenditure for education in the years indicated. The same States 
appfcar in the first group for both 1900 and 1910, but in the lowest 
group of States there was some change during the decade from19Q0, 
to 1910. This table offers a good illustration of the “total pay- 
roll” type of comparisons. 

In this table, however, there is evidence &f the effect of high and 
low per capita expenditures, since it is evident that the rankings for 
total income follow the order of total expenditure for education more 
closely than they do the rankings of the States in total population. 

♦ In itself, and for this table only, this fact would have little signifi- 
oance; but when the results of the study of the per capita relation- 
ships are considered, *this tendency appears to be still further 
evi dence of the effect of educational .expenditure upon income. This 
relationship is worthy of careful consideration because the vory con- 
siderable difference between the order of States wpen arranged accord- 
* ing to total income and the rankings iiTper capita income causes an 
entirely different arrangement of the State§. ' ! 

» If the rankings were exactly the same for 1900 and 1910, then the 

r means of the rankings would be .the same.' The minimum mean for 
f the first group is 6.6 and for the la^t group 43.6. The mean ranking 

h. 
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Table 2.— Income of 1919 compared with population and expenditure* for 
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Florida 
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Delaware 
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New Mexico 
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Wyoming 

Nevada 
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for education 
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income 
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3,846,433 


0.113,614 
7, 6flS„in 
fi, 038. 501 
4.767,121 
3,36^416 
2.377,640 
2, 637,167 
2.700,876 
A 810, 173 
2,075,708 
8,203.333 
A 224, 771 


376,053 
642; 610 
826,504 
1, 616, 400 
782,610 
430,573 
336,036 
204,834 
143,066 
827.301 
81,876 
202,322 


8,260,621 
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Table 3.- — Total population and expenditure^ ior education, 19 tt 


1 * States 

% 

Total population 

Total expenditures 
for education , 

Expended per 
capita of total 
population 

Expended per 
capita of popula- 
tion 5-17 yean of 
age, inclusive 

Rank 

* 

Estimated 
July 1, 
1922 

Rank 

1921-22 

{« 

Rank 

t 

1921-22 

Rank 

1921-22 










i 

I 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 - 

/ 

Continental United 

_ 








States, u 


100, 248, 303 


$1,580, 671.706 


*14. 47 


$55 22 

• 

Aiabama 

18 

2,402.273 

33 

12,827,945 

46 

5.34 

46 

16 19 

Arltona 

45 

307,589 

42 

7,065, 189 

17 

19.22 

18 

• 73.26 

Arkansas: 

1 23 

1,797. 978 

39 

8,828,859 

48. 

191 

48 

15 18 

California 

8 

3,697,070 

5 

93, 534,315 

1 

25.30 

1 

127.28 

Colorado 

33 

975, 837 

22 

19, 366, 016 

14 

19.85 

12 

79.67 

Connecticut 

20 

1,449, 007 

20 

21,341,789 

24 

1172 

25 

6213 

Delaware 

47 

228, 330 

48 

2,465, 708 

35 

10.80 

32 

4537 

District of Columbia 

43 

» 437, 571 

43 

6,722,520 

28 

13.08 

21 

71.09 

Florida 

32 

1,024,054 

35 

9, 768,506 

39 

9.54 

39 

3101 

Georgia 

12 

2,969,664 

32 

13, 505, 70-2 

49 

, 4.55 

49 

1108 

Idaho 

41 

459,233 

37 

9, 556. 267 

* 12 

2 a 8i 

19 

73.09 

Illinois 

3 

6,703,312 

4 

103, 201,265 

4 22 

15.40 

* 23 

64 44 

Indiana 

11 

2,989, 493 

8 

63, 358, 907 

9 

21.19 

7 

87.68 

Iowa 

Id 

2,450,180 

12 

49,514,571 

13 

20.21 

11 

82 33 

Kansas • 

25 

1 ( 789, 423 

16 

34,319,377 

18 

f9. 18 

17 

73.47 

Kentucky 

17 

2,449,263 

29 

\i 149, 189 

44 

5.78 

44 

19.93 

Louisiana 

22 

1,835,106 

24 

TO, 452, 576 

• 40 

8.97 

41 

2899 

Maine 

35 

774,617 

40 

8, 266, 289 

37 

10. 67 

35 

4514 

Maryland 

28 

1, 480, 399 

28 

14,719, 273 

38 

9.88 

•37 

40.13 

Massachusetts 

0 

3,977, 490 

9 

57, 332,711 

25 

1141 

24 

6X22 

Michigan , 

? 

3, 889,418 

6 

72,7$9,88<# 

19 

18. 70 

13 

79.21 

Minnesota 

15 

2,467,318 

11 

A2*21Q,972 

10 

21. 16, 

10 

82 94 

Mississippi 

24 

* 1,790,618 

* 38 

9, 3j0, 413 

47 

5.21 

47 

15 64 

Missouri.. x. 

0 

3,432,566 

13 

40,986.065 

31 

11.94 

30 

47.70 

Montana 

30 

593,396 

, 30 

13,976, 623 

4 

23.55 

4 

92 © 

Nebraska 

31 

1,323, 193 

16 

30, 687, 770 

6 

23. 19 

6 

87.71 

Nevada «. 

40 

1 77, 407 

49 

1, 673, 249 

7 

21.62 

2 

10504 

New Hampshire. 

42 

446, 304 

46 

4,883, 243 

34 

10.94 

28 

48 41 

New Jersey 

10 

3,315,231 

7 

63,966,428 

16 

19.29 

14 

79.07 

New Meiico 

44 

368, 861 

44 

5, 162,674 

27 

1100 

33 

46.36 

New York 

1 

10,712,680 

1 

183, 421,841 

20 

17. 12 

15 

7528 

North Carolina 

14 

2,649,982 

10 

22, 079, 183 

42 

8.33 

42 

2531 

North Dakota 

36 

664,850 

28 

15,420,977 

5 

23. 19 

16 

7106 

Ohio 

4 

6, 014,914 

2 

116, 568, 994 

15 

19.38 

9 

8120 

Oklahoma. 

21 

2,123,851 

17 

30,479, 357 

26 

1135 

34 

4564 

Oregon 

^ 34 

811,875 

W 

13,629,983 

21 

16.79 

20 

7257 

Pennsylvania 

2 

8,991,666 

o 3 

109, 468,075 

30 

12. 17 

31 

4580 

Rhode Island 

38 

620, 308 

41 

7, 135,714 

33 

• n.6o 

29 

4838 

South Carolina 

28 

1,727, 070 

36 

9,567,619 

45 

6,64 

45 

1532 

South Dakota 

37 

650,108 

25 

15,552,102 

3 

23.92 

8 

8584 

Tennessee 

19 

2, 377,308 

27 

16, 155,845 

' 43 

6.38 

43 

21.01 

Texas 

5 

4,860,658 

10 

62,452,075 

30 

ia79 

38 

3592 

Utah 

40 

468,079 

34 

9,969, 777 

8 

21.24 

22 

75 47 

Vermont 

46 

* 352,428 

47 

4, 129,358 

32 

11.72 

27 

48tf 

Virginia 

20 

2,372,940 

21 

21,212,606 

41 

8.94 

40 

3500 

Washington 

30 

1,411,890 

18 

29, 633,324 

11 

20.99 

6 

91.32 

West Virginia 

27 

1,620. 169 

23 

18,616,312 

29 

12 20 

36 

4596 

Wisconsin 

13 

<708,868 

14 

40, 146,691 

23 

14.82 

26 

57.91 

Wyoming 

48 

206,876 

46 

5,067/272 

2 

. 2149 


98 63 


’Population January 1 , 1920; do Increase estimated. 


in total income is the same (7.1) in both 1900 and 1910 for the first 
group because the same States compose both groups. “Since 7.1 is 


nearer 6.6 than' is either. 8.8 or 8.1, it is evident that the rankings in 



education and wealth 
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total income more nearly approach the rankings in total expenditure 
for education than they do the rankings in total population, aa jndi- 
cated in the previous paragraph. « . 

™" samc ™nditi°n appears for the lower group in both years. 
The change of three States is responsible for the difference in the 
moans of the rankings in total income. * 


Chapter III 

EDUCATION AND WEALTH 

To know the financial strength of either an individual or a State we 
need to know not only the current income but also the total accumu- 
lated wealth of the individual or of the State * * 

Because the wealth of the State includes so many things other than 
accumulated income, the effect of educational expenditure should be 
ue less evident than in the case of comparisons with income 
Natural forces and resources constitute a very considerable part of 
the accumulated wealth of some States, and thesq, are influenced only 
indirectly by educational expenditures, although their usefulness and 

who J arS dUe ar S eI y t0 the development, of their possibilities by men 
whojiave received the benefits of education.- 7 

Again, the accumulatioir of wealth within a State extends over 
considerable period of time, and we should not expect to find such 
immediate influence upon the comparative figures as would take place 
vuth incomes which change from year to*year. A sudden change in 
he educational policy of a State might greatly increase the relative 
rnmg power of its students who become wage earners a few years 
hence but it would require a number of yej longe ' before the^ in- 
creased earning powej of these same students would add a very 

‘ mCrCaSe t0 n the t0taJ ° f wealth 

' , ate : ^ hls 13 specially true 'as only a relatively small 

f tha c ™ulat.ng capital known as incorbe becomes (rans- 
ferred into a fixed form of^wealth. * 

' Another source of difficulty is introduced into this study by our 
national tendency to migrate. The boys and girls educated in the 
Eastern States often go west to newer lands; farmers- educated in the 
orth may go south to take up work in a climate which they consider 
more sa factory, and within the past few years there hi W* 
ticeable migration of th6 Negro northward., These intforatnia 

”ult bekent T^ 1 * f ° rei ? n ™ m « r “ tion . "e factors which 

■ T*r when C0 T ns,derln g » study Of wealth accuinula- 

«d number o'fTnhli fT' ® tat6S chan g e in character 

°i ‘ ” ^ , !tant<i ha ™ been sufficient to change con- 
aderably the normal rate o f increase of wealth. 8 

■'■..w.b«..* a xr.«.,«a»w 1 u 1 »u^to„,po M1 u to a,aww« 1 „u.„ Ul .i,„ t ,„sui 


Table 4 . — Accumulated wealth 
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10 EDUCATION PATS THE STATE 

These movements of the population tend toward the leveling of 
wealth and educational attainments. No State is independent of 
other States so long as there is any movement of inhabitants between 
them, for low standards in one State “tend to discount the efforts of 
other States -in maintaining higher ideafe. Each State is therefore 
interested in what other States arcfPhig. 

If we are to compare wealth from decade to decade, we must also 
take into consideration the fluctuating value of the dollar. Because 
of the many standards of comparison it is extremely difficult to make 
comparisons of this type. 4 The value of the dollar depends upon what 
it is expected to buy. and where and when. 

For example,® in January, 1913, the dollar was considered worth 100 
cents in the cost of living, but in January, 1923, only G4 cents in the 
purchase of the same commodities; in May of 1920 the dollaF would 
buy only as much as 40 cents in 1913. In the purchase of building 
materials the dollar was worth $0.99 in January, 1913, and $0.53 
10 years later, sagging to $0.34 May, 1920. In other words, in 
May, 1920, it required $2.93 to buy ns much building material as 
$1 would have bought in 1913. A still more striking example is 
given in the item of structural steel— the 1913 dollar buying at the 
rate of $1.37 in 1914, and as low as $0.30 in June, 1917; that is, in 
1913 a certain unit of steel cost $1 ; in January, 1914, it cost $0.73, and 
n in June of 1017 the cost was S3. 33. u 

These quotations show very clearly, the manifest impossibility 
of fixing any absolute value for the dollar in order to compare wealth 
or income at various periods. 

Following a plan similar to that of the previous chapter, we find the 
correlations between the rankings tor educational expenditure and 
wealth per capita of the total population : 

Comparison of wealth w^lh school expenditures 

Correlation of rank in per capita wealth in # 1902 with 

Expenditure for education per capita of total population.. 1900 0.7801 

do : 1 910 - 8212 

Do : 1920 .8032 

Expenditure for education per capita of population 5-17, 

inclusive - - ^ 

Do ** 1910 . 8470 

Do*’"Ir””-II-I- 1920 . 8478 

Correlation of rank in per capita wealth in 1912 With— 

Expenditure for education per capita of total population.. 1900 • *'25 

tv, T. 1910 .8893 

1920 . 7944 

Expenditure for education per capita of population , 5-17, 

. V" 22 :JS 

do v ~ 1» 2 ° • 84M 

, . > • ;. W- - r— ■ ■ — - — “ 

• Monthly Labor Rev.. Sept.. 1023 <U S. Dept, of Labor) 


education and illiteracy * yi 

Correlation of rank In per capita wealth in 1922 with-p 

Expenditure for education per capita of total population . 1900 6 . 8485 

•Do':".* 19,0 • 8769 

Expenditure for education per capita of population 5-17 2 ° 84W 

» inclusive ’ 

Do 1900 .8470 

Do * 1910 . 8683 

1920 .9014 

Not. only does the educational, improvement of the individual 
workei; tend toward the increase of national wealth by increasing his 
persona efficiency in the particular place he fills, but many workers 
are enabled by their special technical knowledge to invent more 
efficient and therefore more profitable ways of doing work, new 
machinery to replace the more expensive hand labor, and more 
systematic organization to reduce the economic waste. 

All these things tend to' increase the amount of wealth within the 
. tate They are usually, at least indirectly, the results of educa- 
ion, but.it is impossible even to approximate their relative value 
Those advantages may well be considered as gains from educational 
expenditure over and above the Actual increase in wealth which the 
study shows to be apparently due to the educational expenditures 


Chapter IV 

/ 

EDUCATION AND ILLITERACY 

This study is concerned chiefly with the question of reduction in 
total and percentage of illiteracy as a possible effect of educational 

the eff . cct of i,litcracy u p°"' *■» 

Unt?SUt P e rcTsd° f ^d U<ly the figUreS ° # iUitWaCy fr °“ ‘ he 

JcrTT 1 thC i,Uterate Population as shown by the ceniua figures should” be 
understood as comprising only those persons who have had no education what- 

” rile in ; ny lan8u “ ge ' not ■*—•*'* 

The population figures used in this chapter relate to the popula- 
on 0 years of age and over and include only the continental United 


o 
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Fio. 4. — Expenditure for education ta 1000 per capita of total population; accumulated wealth in 19U 
per of total population; and aooumulated wealth in 1023 per capita of total population 
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EDUCATION PAYS THE STATE 




That these illiteracy figures are conservative is indicated by the 
results of iire mental tests given men at the Array training camps. 

Of the 1,566,01 1 men 25.3 per oent were uiiahlc to ” read and understand new*, 
lepers and write letters home,” and were Riven the l>eta examination for illiterates. 
An additional 5.7 per cent, after Tallinn the alpha examination for illiterates, also 
were given the beta examination. It is estimated that more than half of this 31 
per cent were native-born Americans. ' 

As given by the Bureau of the Census, the percentage of illiteracy 
was. 8.42 ‘per cent in 1910 and 0.9S per centum 1920 for males 21 
years of age and over, this lower percentage being, at least partially, 
due to the lower standards as compared to those of the Army draft 
examinations. 

Expenditure* for rducaUon ntui illiteracy 
Correlation of rank in per cent of illiteracy in 1900 with — 


Do 

Do 


Expenditure for education per capita of population 5-17, 
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Correlation of rank in per rent of illiteracy in 1910 with- 
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Correlation of rank in per cent of illiteracy in 1920 with- 
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The correlations between the Irankings of the States in expenditure 
for education aud the ranking in per cent of illiteracy are given here. 
The rankings for percentage of illiteracy are so arranged that the. 
State with the lowest per cent of illiterates ranks first and the State 
with the largest per cent ranks forty-ninth. 

Because of the reversal of the rankings in per cent of illiteracy, the 
fnrogoinp correlations are really inverse and show the tendency 
toward a general reduction in percentage of illiteracy from decade to 
decade, as well as pointing out that the States spending mere for 
education have a lower percentage of illiteracy. It is more easy to 
understand the correlations if they are considered as between expen- 
diture for education and percentage of literacy in the State. 


• Memolra of Um Notion*! Academy of Sciences, roi. 18, p. 100. 
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Chapter V v 

SUMMARY 

This study is not an attempt to prove that it does or does not 

pay to spend money for education, but is rather an attempt to find 
out if it does pay. 

Although the study is based on money value, no effort is made to 
hx * defimt ? dollar value’; on the returns. All figures are com- 
parative and calculations are made for groups and averages 
.Examination of figures for educational expenditure and income 
poi capita shows that, in general, those States having the highest 
per capita incomes are the ones which spent most per capita for edu- 
cn \ on or 0 years before. Evidently this previous educational 
expenditure had somehffect upon the per capita income. 

Mate wealth does not respond so quickly to the influence of edu- 
ction; neithei' is the effect so pronounced as in income. Never- 
theless, the correlations of rankings and comparisons of actual figures 
show the same general result as with incoipe-the States which have 
been spending most for education are the ones which show the 
Inrgest per capita wealth later. The converse is also marked by 
few exceptions; States spending less for education were lower in per 
capita wealth 12 and 22 years later. ' 1 

Illiteracy is decreasing !,, the United States, although in 18 States 
he native bom still furnish more than half of the illiterates within 
the State; in 7 of these the majority of the illiterates are native white. 
Stn es with higher expenditures per capita for education usually 
H,e less ilhteracy, and States with lower per capita expenditure 
for education have higher percentages of illiteracy. 

.riii.'fk'V’ 0 ’ C - aplta lncome “ nd wc “lth are usually found in States 
wit h the lower percentages of illitorac v. 

liducation does not supply natural ability, but merely develops 

" . ! hc 0d “ c “ wi m “ or woman * wider Held of opportunity 

2‘ ,,r m F C , "“I "T Untn,i " ed indivirfunl of eqj 

•la Ity More people with education achieve success Uian do those 
without such training. 

CONCLUSION 

Notwithstanding obvious difficulties of proving such motion, 
ffittistically, it seems clear that properly applied ^dituret 
a ion is profitable to the State, because it tends to increase 
ncome and wealth, aids in the decrease of illiteracy, and gives to 
the individual better opportunities for self-development and Achieve- 
ment, as well as a higher standard of living. 


